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allegory and symbolism on the one hand and of comparative chron- 
ology on the other. 

James T. Shotwell. 
Columbia University. 

(To be continued.) 



SOCIETIES 



THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE AMERI- 
CAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

Philosophy in the Making 

TO those who gathered at Ithaca for philosophical disputation 
during the closing days of December, any retrospective ac- 
count of the proceedings is bound to appear inadequate; while for 
the many to whom zero weather and remoteness of place proved in- 
superable barriers nothing in the way of a mere summary of events 
could possibly communicate more than a vague notion of what was 
missed. Not that the arguments of the papers read were unrepro- 
ducible, nor that the more notable of the attractions of our brief 
and wintry sojourn at Cornell University were so vaporous as to 
admit of no description. The difficulty of doing justice to the nine- 
teenth annual meeting of American philosophers is due to the fact 
that this year as in many previous years not the least of the inspira- 
tion and pleasure came from impromptu speeches, witty repartee, 
chance remarks uttered at luncheon or in intermissions, or in the 
glow of the blazing log fires lighted in Prudence Bisley Hall after 
dinner. Such effervescences of humor and spontaneity and keen- 
ness are impossible now to recapture. Easier, almost, would it be 
to bring back to life the flames of those same log fires or the smiles 
and words of greeting with which old friends and cordial acquaint- 
ances rejoined to commune for a short while upon problems as an- 
cient as the first Platonists and as well adapted as in their day to 
the fostering of a peculiar degree of good fellowship. The kind of 
thing one might recall — though without thereby reinstating the 
whole rich context — is the circumstance that Miss Follett called 
Professor Sheldon sentimental ; that Professor Urban accused Pro- 
fessor Cohen of talking about bona fide ghosts ; that Professor Cohen 
scored against his opponents by an invidious analogy with the Al- 
mighty; that Professor Crookes in correction of Professor Mon- 
tague attributed pain to Erin rather than to the individual Irish- 
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man; that Professor Montague made a pleasant point about 
stationary balloons; or that everybody quarreled with everybody 
else, in the abstract, and made up and quarreled again with such 
lightness and casualness that it might have been toys of sawdust 
that were the matter of controversy instead of the eternal verities. 
Rhapsodies on snow and fire and the very charming hospitality 
of Cornell University — even on the playful banterings and sallies 
of philosophers in their less serious mood' — are not within the strict 
scope of this review. But, as was protested at the beginning, a mere 
digest of the papers listed on the programme would not properly 
represent the proceedings of the nineteenth annual meeting with 
which we are concerned. The reviewer in fact can not, with a clear 
conscience, proceed to such a digest without first having made an 
effort to communicate the incommunicable — without having first en- 
deavored to render articulate a sense of that very friendly, almost 
unworldly comradeship, that spirit of the Crusader, which imparted 
to the act of gathering together for argumentation something of the 
sacramental character of a deliberately renewed dedication to the 
great enterprise of philosophy. The problems of metaphysics may 
be uninfluenced by human attention and safe from the vicissitudes 
of temporal fate and the caprice of personalities, but to them as ob- 
jects of discussion, at least, the question of the temperament of the 
disputants is not irrelevant. For an auspicious cooperation in the 
search for truth and enduring values, it is indeed far from being a 
matter of indifference that the band of searchers should be distin- 
guished from the rest of mankind by possession of rather special 
qualities. That philosophers, as a class, are not as other men — that 
they are humaner, simpler, more devoted to things of changeless 
worth, more ardent and quixotic in pursuit of their calling, more 
childishly sincere, has always seemed to one at least who has sat at 
their feet an indisputable fact and a sufficient reason for a desire to 
emulate them. And unless an ineradicable illusion falsified all ap- 
pearances it was this humanity, this ardor, this sincerity, that 
warmed and inspired the Ithaca meetings where certain of those 
changeless values, certain of the eternal verities were pondered and 
searched for. For the actual success of such searchings, virtues even 
of kindliness and humor are probably not wholly without signifi- 
cance. Certainly one clear consequence of the quality of mind I am 
praising is the lack of discrimination against women on the ground 
of sex which characterizes men who are philosophers from men of 
some other persuasions. Not every learned society treats the pres- 
ence of women with a cordiality that is untainted by a perfunctory 
tolerance. To be grateful for the absence of such tolerance is per- 
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haps an unfitting recognition of a liberality of mind no greater than 
is supposed to be the prerequisite to becoming a philosopher; and 
yet in this world, where many claims to liberality are made in the 
absence of its demonstration, that gratitude can not easily be alto- 
gether suppressed. 

The theme that commanded principal attention was the nature 
of the community. Of the six appointed leaders for the discussion 
of this subject three failed to appear. In consequence, some at least 
of the challenges of Miss Follett, Professor Urban, and Professor 
Cohen were safe from counter-challenge, and the time left over was 
used for a more extensive discussion from the floor than would 
otherwise have been possible. One is as little moved to resignation 
over the absence of Professor Tufts, Dean Pound, and Professor 
Laski as over that of the many other members of the association 
whose active participation might have been hoped for. Yet one cer- 
tain good coming out of an evil so great as approximate non-repre- 
sentation of Yale, Princeton, Harvard and Columbia was the in- 
formality and intimacy of the Ithaca meetings which were unques- 
tionably due to the relative scantiness of attendance. 

Miss Follett 's contention was that community is not a thing but 
a process, her bolts being directed primarily against pluralistic and 
monistic ghosts. The only thing that is real is the individual, was 
her plea; the only thing that counts is the individual. The individ- 
ual must not, however, be thought of as a being bereft of relations 
and only acquiring such relations by virtue of action. On this 
ground, and quite unwarrantably as Professor Montague showed in 
his retort, she accused the realists of postulating entities totally un- 
related to one another. What, of course she was after was the ac- 
knowledgment of a degree of relatedness — an interrelation amount- 
ing to positive interpenetration — such as only an idealist could either 
wish for or admit. By virtue of correct interpenetration she antic- 
ipated the attainment by all individuals of all their desires without 
diminution or compromise. The undesirability of compromise in 
any respect was obviously to her not merely a Utopian ideal but a 
practical basis for action. Quite justly Professor Cohen charged 
her with being willing to make an advance toward betterment only 
if assured of immediate attainment of absolute perfection. How- 
ever noble her ideal of a society in which all should be completely 
satisfied, she was certainly unable to give a satisfactory solution in 
terms of interpenetration of the problem regarding the proper choice 
of a school by two parents of opposite opinion. 

On the matter of community ghosts, at least, Professor Cohen 
aligned himself with Miss Follett. To him, as to her, the individual 
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alone is real, though it is an individual admittedly linked to his 
fellow man by all the bonds and relations of custom and affection. 
The plea that the individual behaves differently when isolated does 
not, however, prove anything about the reality of a communal mind. 
All physical objects likewise are by artificial segregation altered in 
their behavior. But the reduction of whatever mind there is in a 
group to the sum of individual minds involved, is not to be followed 
by a similar reduction of corporate responsibility to a mere aggre- 
gate of smaller individual responsibilities. Professor Cohen made 
the interesting point that the unreality of a community ghost does 
not imply the unreality of obligations attributable to such a ghost. 
In other words, when persons amalgamate into any league or union 
— into a guild or a corporation or a nation — they bring upon them- 
selves rights and duties which formerly were not theirs, and which 
even now are not private, or due to their own merits or demerits. 

The first matter for comment in Professor Urban 's discussion of 
the community is his position regarding the status of those "ghosts" 
about which the earlier speakers had been agreed. For him these 
debatable essences are not merely valuable but actual ; they are, Mr. 
Mclver notwithstanding, both completely realized and concrete. Not 
merely realism but monism was thus invoked, whereupon, advanc- 
ing to the matter of the state, which he had observed could not be 
excluded from any consideration as to the nature of community, 
Professor Urban made the interesting point that omnieompetence for 
the state should mean not control of all the interests of the individ- 
uals concerned, but an oversight of all individuals in some respects. 
In further support of his own realism, and in criticism of an illus- 
tration used in opposition to it, he noted that communities are of 
two distinct types : the involuntary, which we are born into ; and the 
voluntary, which we deliberately commit ourselves to or gratuitously 
fabricate. The philosophical association is of the second class and 
accordingly can not in fairness be cited as a typical instance of com- 
munity in general. 

In the opinion of the reviewer the important oppositions revealed 
in the discussions of the leaders and their critics are capable of 
something like reconciliation by making use of the important dis- 
tinction of subsistence and existence as the two possible forms of 
reality which a thing may possess. On the one hand it seems quite 
clear that, as the opponents of the community ghost argued, the 
gathering of individuals together into any kind of association does 
not generate an additional mind in the sense in which the word 
mind is used in psychology. There is no nervous system for such a 
mind to be correlated with, no indication of its locus. On the other 
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hand, many of the conditions and consequences of the mind that we 
thus deny are clearly present. Rights, duties, obligations, are there 
which would never have arisen for consciousnesses in isolation, and 
which are not now reducible to an aggregation of the separate and 
particular obligations and privileges of the constituent members of 
the organization. We seem then to have properties and conse- 
quences of a consciousness, with no consciousness whose properties 
and consequences they are; and an absence of certain other attri- 
butes, such as spatial determination, ordinarily regarded as invari- 
able conditions of all existents, at the same time with the undeniable 
reality in some sense notwithstanding of the thing whose existence 
is thus tacitly denied. If an existent mind over and above the par- 
ticular minds of the totality of individuals is not to be discovered, 
there is every ground for admitting a subsistent one, without a 
locus, as is every universal — though with no less actuality for that. 
Professor Urban cited Mclver as a defender of a communal mind as 
value. Not all universals are reducible to values ; some may properly 
be designated validities, devoid of spatial and temporal specifica- 
tions, but more importantly operative sometimes in the world of 
time and space than any of that world's visible and concrete partic- 
ulars. Of such then might the disputed communal mind he inter- 
preted to be, without forfeiting thereby its character and without 
claiming membership in the class of existents. 

Miss Calkins 's paper on the Metaphysical Monist as Sociological 
Pluralist may best be referred to at this point, not because it offered 
any reconciliation of the particular oppositions we have been con- 
sidering, but because it showed the compatability of monism and 
pluralism when manifested respectively in metaphysics and in soci- 
ology. Her point was that "one may hold the numerically monistic 
conception of the universe as absolute, and even as absolute Self or 
Person, without thereby committing oneself to the conception of the 
social group as literally a person or self." On the one hand she 
held that "the usual empirical arguments are insufficient to estab- 
lish a genuine sociological monism, and on the other hand that no 
a priori consideration forbids the conclusion that between the hu- 
man and near-human selves . . . and the all-including absolute self 
. . . there are no intervening self-conscious persons." 

Another paper that bore upon the main topic of the sessions was 
that of Professor Swenson on the Logical Implicates of Community. 
The main contention here was that since the basis and necessary 
condition of community is understanding, a stable and shared uni- 
verse of logical terms and relations is likewise its prerequisite. The 
truth of a realistic metaphysics is then a social need, since the alter- 
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native theory would mean a world in flux, with no means either of 
communication or understanding, which could serve as a basis for 
social organization. 

Professor Sharp's contribution concerned a matter for social 
philosophy, though not specifically for a philosophy of the state. 
It was entitled The Fair Wage, and undertook to demonstrate under 
what conditions a departure from equality of wages for equal 
length of labor was necessary and desirable. He brought out clearly 
the opposition between the economic standpoint on the fair wage 
problem, and the ethical standpoint regarding the obligation to grati- 
tude. This paper was an unusually searching analysis of a subject in 
which there is much confusion of thought. 

Another, though quite unrelated occasion for search for compro- 
mise was treated of in Professor H. W. Wright's paper on Rational 
Self-interest and the Social Adjustment. Equally false and detri- 
mental to rational ethics in his view is an interpretation of human 
nature which overlooks its frankly egoistic and selfish bias, and a 
scheme of salvation which emphasizes out of all proportion the need 
for self-sacrifice. The true state of the case is rather that, psycho- 
logically, man is voracious of personal good, and, ethically, that he 
must sacrifice certain of his immediate personal ends to ends more 
remote and more altruistic. 

Professor Chandler's paper, entitled The Inner Check as a Prin- 
ciple consisted of an exposition and criticism of some fundamental 
doctrines in the philosophy of Paul Elmer More. It demonstrated 
the mysticism, and on the whole uncalled-for and unsatisfactory 
mysticism, of that litterateur as he manifests it in his interpretation 
of Plato. On the same afternoon with this incursion into the mys- 
teries of mysticism there were two other departures from thought 
upon community, one by Professor Montague into the fields of biol- 
ogy and psychology, the other by Helen Parkhurst into the realm 
of esthetics. The latter undertaking consisted of an attempt to 
account for beauty of content or idea in art, as distinguished 
from beauty of form by means of a special development of the prin- 
ciple of blended rhythm and arhythm. Professor Montague in his 
paper entitled Pre-T eleology and Orthogenesis set forth the possi- 
bility of a hitherto unused and very significant application of the 
vector principle of physics. As a preliminary to this he dwelt upon 
the importance of the similarity between the spontaneous origina- 
tion of a new idea, and the spontaneous appearance of a biological 
variation. In both cases there are antecedents which to some degree 
are incorporated in the new product, and in both cases that product 
is likewise qualitatively different from anything that went before. 
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It is a summing up, but, more importantly, an advance. Vector 
additions are a third thing manifesting these characters, and the 
assimilation of biology and psychology to physics in respect of this 
most difficult phenomenon of innovation was made to appear plaus- 
ible, and perhaps capable of far-reaching elaborations. 

Two protests of a rather fundamental kind were set forth in two 
brilliant papers, one by Professor Creighton, the other by Professor 
Sheldon. In the former, the protest was against the traditional 
view of philosophy as something abstract and not necessarily ex- 
plicative of the more human things of life. The best, however, that 
we can hope from it is, Professor Creighton contended, to make us 
feel at home in the world, and the sooner we get rid of the wrong 
conception of philosophy, the sooner shall we cease complaining 
about its lack of progress, and begin to derive benefit from it. Inci- 
dentally, of course, the only hope is to get a real comprehension of 
the concrete universal. 

By The New Tyranny Professor Sheldon meant the present fash- 
ionable obsession with the social as opposed to the individual. His 
paper was an eloquent tirade against the multitudinous and insidious 
forms of this modern disease which has left its mark upon our in- 
tellectual enterprises and controlled our living. We are forgetting, 
in our zeal for social values, the many that are individual and for- 
feiting thereby those goods that accrue to a more self-respecting and 
more noble egoism. 

To close with the paper which actually opened the first session, 
we have Professor Townsend's Church and Society which compre- 
hended some interesting analysis. The practical nature of medi- 
eval argumentation, which often we falsely interpret out of context 
and as highly abstract exercises in logic, was the point particularly 
stressed. Much was made of the two interpretations of Plato, as a 
defender of universals that exist, i. e., that are in time and space, 
and as a defender of what has validity, but a validity that is the 
outcome of mental operations. The important, and in the opinion 
of the reviewer the true, notion of what Plato meant by the reality 
of his Ideas was not touched upon. But an elaboration of this point, 
as of the many others that tempt to further controversy would 
carry this account far beyond its proper limits. 

It is with renewed regret, moreover, that we have to close with- 
out having incorporated in a review of the nineteenth annual meet- 
ing of American philosophers a summary of what, as we noted at the 
beginning must in the nature of the case go unrecorded. Of this 
kind are the many impromptu speeches — notably those of Professor 
Overstreet and Professor Swenson — into which was injected a cer- 
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tain fine flavor, a glow and a beauty that are unrecoverable. Of this 
kind also was the very special degree of welcome and hospitality 
accorded by our hosts and expressed in the welcoming speech of 
President Schurmann. In ancient days, philosophical disputations 
were of the nature of love feasts. "Wine and dance and song were 
fitting interludes for the rhapsodies in which the true, the beautiful 
and the good were praised and men communicated to one another 
their loftier and more spiritual allegiances. It is not often nowa- 
days that we can approximate, howsoever remotely, to a revival of 
the Platonic banquet. Our speculations are carried on in ugly 
class-rooms; social and intellectual enthusiasms are lamentably di- 
vorced ; and oftentimes we are deprecating in our approach to the 
interests which should be publicly admitted to be our greatest glory. 
We have forgotten that the true is compatible with the beautiful — 
that it is, the eloquent Presidential address of Professor Alexander 
should serve as a forcible reminder. But in rather uncommon meas- 
ure the drabness of ordinary congregation for debate was lost in the 
unusual conditions and special fortune of the Ithaca meeting. Not 
a perfectly revived Platonic banquet, to be sure — but something in 
many features like it. On the day when the men of the association 
take their courage in their hands and, instead of waiting in nervous 
expectation for the moment of disbanding, bravely and gladly unite 
the joys of philosophy with those of smoke — even in the presence of 
ladies — on that day one step forward will have been taken to Pla- 
tonic, and other millennia. 

Helen Huss Parkhurst. 
Barnard College. 
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Strife of Systems and Productive Duality: An Essay in Philosophy. 

Wilmon Henry Sheldon. Cambridge: Harvard University 
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The attempt to bring out the significance of Sheldon's book by 
"placing" it among its peers in recent metaphysical literature, 
moves me to venture, perhaps too rashly, the generalization that the 
metaphysicians of our age, at least in England and America, 
gravitate towards one or other of two types. Either, like Bosanquet, 
they regard metaphysics as "the communication of a grave experi- 
ence, and not the mere framework of a theory" and as "knowledge 
carrying deep conviction and appealing to our whole being" (cf. 
The Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 1, 2). Or, like Brad- 
ley, they look upon metaphysics as an unusually obstinate attempt 



